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From Felix Mendelssohn’s “Traveling- 
Letters.” 
Rome, November 8, 1839. 

To-day I ought to write about my first eight 
days in Rome, howI have arranged it to live, 
what my prospects for the writer are, and how 
this divine spot works upon me ; but this will be 
rather difficult. It seems to me that I am chang- 
ed since I came hither; and if formerly I made 
efforts to repress my impatience and my haste to 
move onward and push forward with ever in- 
creasing speed, or concluded that this was merely 
a habit—I now see clearly that the real cause was 
but the lively wish to reach this goal. And now 
Ihave reached it; and my mind has become 
calm, joyous yet earnest to a degree that I can- 
not describe. What it is that has so affected me 
is also something which I cannot exactly explain ; 
for the awful Coliseum, the pleasant Vatican, 
the mild spring air all share in it, as well as the 
friendly people, my comfortable chamber, 
and everything. But I am changed: I feel my- 
self well and happy to a degree Jong since un- 
known, and have such a delight in and impulse 
to work, that I expect to accomplish far more 
here than I had purposed ; for Iam already deep 
in my work. If God only bestows the continu- 
ance of this happiness, I look forward to a most 
beautiful and productive winter. 


Imagine a small two-windowed house, in the 
Spanish Square No. 5, that has the warm sun all 
day long, and a room up one flight in which a good 
Vienna grand pianoforte stands; on the table lie 
several portraits — Palestrina, Allegri, &c.; a 
Latin psalm book — out of which “ Non Nobis” 
is to be set to music — well, now, I reside there. 
The capitol was too far away, and I was afraid of 
the cold air, against which here I have no need 
for anxiety, when I stand at my window of a 
morning and look upon the Square, and see 
everything so sharply defined in the sunshine 
against the blue sky. My landlord was once a 
captain in the French service ; the girl has the 
noblest contralto voice that I know; above me 
lives a captain in the Russian'army, with whom I 
talk politics—in short my locality is good. When 
I come in the morning into the room and the sun 
shines so brightly upon my breakfast (you see I 
am spoiled for a poet) I am filled with infinite com- 
fort; for it is already late in the Autumn, and 
who with us can think of having warm weather, 
clear sky, grapes and flowers? After breakfast 
I begin work, and play, sing and compose until 
about noon. Then all this huge, boundless Rome 
lies before me as if purposely for my enjoyment. 
I take up this work very leisurely, choosing some 
new object of world-wide renown daily — to-day 
taking my walk among the ruins of the old city 
— to-morrow to the Borghese gallery—another 
time to the Capitol, St. Peters or the Vatican. 
This makes every day memorable, and, as I take 
time enough, I carry off every impression clearer 
and stronger. When at work mornings I dislike 

to stop and would gladly keep on writing, but 





say to myself, “ you must, though, see the Vati- 
can;” and when [ am once there I hate to leave 
it. So every one of my occupations gives me the 
purest delight,and one enjoyment crowds another. 
While Venice with her past seemed to me like 
a tombstone—her modern palaces going to ruin, 
and her continual memorials of the magnificence 
of yore soon made me sad and melancholy — 
Rome’s past seems to me like history; her monu- 
ments elevate, make one earnest, yet joyous; and 
it is a pleasant thought, that man can produce 
that from which after the lapse of a thousand 
years one can still draw profit and pleasure. 
When now [ have fully impressed such a picture 
upon my memory — and daily a new one— it is 
usually already twilight and the day at an end. 
Then I hunt up acquaintances and friends; we 
exchange notes upon what we have done, that is 
what we have here enjoyed, and get along de- 
lightfully. Evenings I have been mostly with 
the Bendemanns and Hiibners, where the German 
artists assemble; I go, too, sometimes to Schad- 
ow’s. A most valuable acquaintance for me is 
the Abbé Santini, who has one of the most com- 
plete of Libraries for old Italian music, and who 
gladly lends and gives me everything — for he is 
good nature itself. Evenings he has Ahlborn or 
me accompany him home, because it causes scan- 
dal if an Abbé is seen alone in the street after 
dark; that such fellows as Ahlborn and I must 
serve as duenna to a sixty-year-old priest, is pi- 
quant enough. The Duchessof— * * * 

gave me a list of old music, of which she wished 
to obtain copies if possible. Santini possesses it 
all, and IT am very much obliged to him for allow- 
ing it to be copied, for T at once look it all through 
and make myself familiar with it. I pray you to 
send me for him, as a testimony of my gratitude, 
the six Cantatas of Seb. Bach, edited by Marx 
and published by Simrock, or some of the organ 
pieces. I should prefer cantatas; he already has 
the Magnificat, the Motets and some other things. 
He has translated the “ Sing to the Lord a new 
Song ” and intends to produce it in Naples; for 
which he should be rewarded. As to the Pope's 
choir, which I have heard now three times (in 
the Quirinal, on Monte Cavallo, twice, and once 
in San Carlo), I shall write fully on that topic to 
Zelter. I anticipate great pleasure with Bunsen ; 
we shall have much to say to each other, and I 
am inclined to think that he has work for me; 
this I will do gladly and as well as possible, if I 
ean do it conscientiously. To my home comforts is 
to be reckoned, that I am reading Goethe’s 
“Ttalian Journey” for the first time; and I 
must confess that I am greatly delighted that he 
arrived in Rome on the same day as I did; — 
that like me he first went to the Quirinal and 
there heard the Requiem; that in Florence and 
Bologna he also was full of impatience; and that 
here he became also so calm in spirit—or solid,as 
he calls it; for all that he describes, has also been 
precisely my own experience, and that is very 


pleasant. But he speaks at length of a large 
picture by, Titian (in the Vatican), and is of opin- 





ion that the intention of it is not to be made out ; 
that it contains merely figures beautifully grouped - 
Now I imagine, that I have found a very deep 
meaning in it, and believe that whoever finds 
higher beauty in Titian, is always in the right, 
for he was of the divine quality. If he 
had no opportunity herein the Vatican, like Ra- 
phael, to show his powers in all their breadth — 
still I shall never forget his three pictures in 
Venice, to which belongs in character this in the 
Vatican, where I was to-day for the first time. 

Tf one could come into the world in the perfec- 
tion of all his faculties, everything would smile 
upon him full of life and joy, as the pictures in 
the Vatican upon the visitor; the School at 
Athens, the Disputa, the Peter, which stand there 
before him as if created by the mere thought of 
the artist; and then the entrance under the parti- 
colored vaultines. where on the one side one looks 
out upon the square and Rome and blue Alban 
mountains; and above him figures from the 
old Testament and a thousand various angel 
forms and arabesques of fruits and flowers; and 
then only does one pass up into the gallery! But 
you must become famous, dear Hensel, for your 
copy of the Transfiguration is magnificent ! That 
joyous awe which siezes me, when I first behold 
an immortal work, the fundamental impression 
and idea of it—these did not come to me to-day, 
but when I saw your picture. The first impres- 
sion to-day gave me only what I knew already 
through you; and not until long observation and 
study did I succeed in finding any thing new in 
it. On the other hand the Madonna dia Foligno 
appeared to me in all the splendor of her loveli- 
ness. 

T have had a happy morning in the midst of 
all this magnificence; I have not yet visited the 
sculptures; the first impression of them remains 
for another day. 


Morning of the 9th. 


So every morning brings me new expectations, 
and every day fulfils them. The sun has at this 
moment again lighted up my breakfast, and now 
I will again to my work. By the first opportun- 
ity Iwill send you, dear Fanny, the Vienna 
compositions, and what else is finished, and to 
you, Rebecca, my drawing book. It however 
does not now quite satisfy me, and I shall see 
here much of the sketches of the landscape 
painters, so as if possible to acquire a new style; 
I tried to form one for myself, but, no ! 

To-day I intend to go to the Lateran and the 
Ruins of Old Rome; in the evening I goto a 
friendly English family, whose acquaintance I 
have made here. But I pray you send me many 
letters of introduction; I have a great desire to 
become acquainted with a monstrous mass of peo- 
ple, particularly Italians. And so I live on happy 
and jolly and think of you all in every happy 
moment. Be happy and rejoice with me in the 
the times which seem opening tome. Farewell 
all ! Fewix M. B. 
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Translated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hetvricu von KRrgissie. 
(Continued from page 282.) 
In the following year (1812) he composed: 
two string Quartets (in C and B flat) ; a Sonata 
for pianoforte, violin and ’cello; a  Quartet- 
Overture in B flat, and a second for orches- 
tra in D; an Andante and Variations in 
FE flat for piano; a Salve Regina and Kyrie, and 
several songs, among others the “ Alagelied” of 
Rochlitz. 

He also in this vear composed 12 Minuets, 
which excited the admiration of Dr. Anton 
Schmidt, a friend of Mozart’s and an excellent 
violin player, and occasioned his prophetic ex- 
clamation, that a great master was to come of 
that boy. 

These minuets were lent one day by Schubert, 
and since then have never come to light. He 
himself could never be brought to the point of 
re-writing them from memory; and so this com- 
position, which would certainly have given an 
interesting insight into the germinating talent of 
the boy of fifteen, is lost probably forever. 

Salieri, whose attention had been drawn by 
several of Schubert’s compositions, especially his 
Quartets and his “ Hagar’s Lament,” to this rare 
talent, saw to it at once that the court organist 
Ruziczka was commissioned to initiate him into 
the mysteries cf Thorough Bass. The lessons 
began ; but soon the teacher was convinced, that 
he had before him a pupil, to whom he did not 
need to teach anything more. This fellow, said 
he, has learned it from the dear God. 

And in these words lay indeed the truth. All 
the youth lacked was names for the mysteries of 
his art; their essence was already unlocked to 
his genius. 

The consequence was, that Salieri took to 
more warmly and gave him (even 
after he had already left the Convict) al- 
most daily instruction in composition. But the 
Italian set before his pupil almost exclusively the 
scores of the old Italian masters, whereas the 
latter felt more longing for Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, an inclination which Salieri did not share. 
And as he went on he gave him, instead of poems 
of Schiller, Goethe and other German _ poets, 
Italian stanzas to compose, and made no secret 
of his contempt for the German as a_ barbarous 
language.* Soa rupture between the two be- 
eame unavoidable; and Schubert, who felt al- 
ready strength enough within him to travel his 
own way, and who was irresistibly drawn to that 
kind of music, in which he was to achieve the 
highest ever yet done,—German song,—instant- 
ly separated himself from a school, wnich could 
not answer to his nature, and left the master, 
whose memory he nevertheless held always in 
high honor. In the year 1813, five years after 
entering the Convict, his voice began to change, 
and he left that institution, in which he never 
had felt comfortable and had only devoted him- 
self to the regular class studies so far as his more 
and more decided tendency to Art allowed him. 
He now [returned first of all to the paternal 
house, with which he had kept up an intercourse 


him still 


* 3 Hori had spent halfa century in Germany, without 
learning the language. He made a joke of it himself; and in 
aviaated conversation he used to mingle three languages, 
which. with his sparkling glibness of tongue, must have been 
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during his stay in the Convict by the fact that, 
during the holiday months especially, his string 
Quartets, often immediately after he had com- 
posed them, were performed in order in the Qur- 
tet meetings held there. On these occasions the 
old Schubert used to play the ’cello, Ferdinand 
the first violin, Ignaz the second, and Franz the 
violin. The youngest among them all was the 
If ever a mistake occurred, how- 
ever small, he looked either seriously, or some- 
times smiling, into the delinquent’s face; if the 
father blundered, he said nothing at first. but, if 
the error was repeated, he would say quite tim- 
“Herr Vater, there must be 


passed unquestioned. Those hours of practice 
afforded great enjoyment to the players, but to 
the composer also the advantage of convincing 
himself immediately of the effect, which his com- 
positions produced on the performers and the 
hearers. 

A twice repeated summons to report himself 
for military service induced him, in order to 
escape this danger for the future, to enter his 
father’s school as an assistant. Making a virtue 
of necessity, he discharged this to him uncongen- 
ial duty with much zeal for three years, and he 
used in after years to allude, not without a touch 
of self-complacency, to the time when he 
flourished the rod about the heads of the youth 
entrusted to his care.* 

During this time he was assiduous in his atten- 
dance at the church choir in Lichtenthal, and he 
composed for it in the year 1814 the grand Mass in 
F, which was there performed and ten days af- 
terward repeated in the church of the Augus- 
tines under circumstances, which made the per- 
formance quite a family festival. 

Schubert stood at the director’s desk ; his first 
master was regens chori; at the organ sat his 
elder brother Ferdinand ; the first soprano*was a 
good friend and favorite singer of the composer ; 
the other parts were undertaken purely by friends 
and acquaintances; and after the performance 
his father presented him with a five-octave piano- 
forte. 

The dry, soul-killing business of school-keep- 
ing must naturally have been almost intolerable 
to our involuntary assistant, in whose head great 
musical thoughts already begun to shape them- 
selves and press for utterance ; he threw off the 
burden as soon as he could, and released himself 
from the few lessons, which he had thus far given, 
in order to follow thenceforth the pure call of the 
inner voice and dedicate himself exclusively to 


Art. i f t 
(To be continued.) 
*The pedagogue profession was and is still rather largely 
represented in the Schubert family. 
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The Dettingen Te Deum. 
From H. F. Cnortey’s * HanpEeL Stupirs.” 


Semi-Chorus (three voices).—To Thee all angels 
ery aloud, the Heavens, and all the powers therein. 

The third verse, “ Larghetto piano for a semi- 
chorus,” is a puzzle. Here the ange!s do not 
“ ery,” so much as whine in the key of B minor; 
and not “ aloud,” but “ quietly,” as John Wesley 
the Methodist, and his brothers and sisters, were 
brought up to “cry.” It is possible that this 
may have arisen from the foreigner’s misappre- 
hension of the Engllsh verb, since the same hu- 
mor pervades the same verse of the “ Utrecht 
Te Deum,” which is set in F sharp minor ; there 
likewise, we have the same fancy of contrast 
shown by introducing 





The Heavens, and all the powers therein, 


forte, for male voices alone. The earlier of the 
two versions is, I think, the finer one; and 
though, in the Dettingen verse, a point worthy 
of admiration is the broad, declamatory ease with 
which the words are distributed to the soprani, 
if the phrases be delivered in accordance with 
the manner of writing them, the * cry ” must be 
one of pain among the Angels, not of the jubila- 
tion in which they are directly afterwards joined 
by the continued “ ery ” of Cherubim and Sera- 
phim in the following verse. In both cases the 
words may have been sacrificed. with the view 
of making a musical prelude, which, by the con- 
trasts of a grave and poignant melancholy, 
should set off with creater lustre the adoration 
about to follow. If this was Handel’s motive, it 
might better have been attained by some short 
and stately recitative, than by this semblance of 
a chorus, in which the music so curiously contra- 
dicts the words. 


Chorus (five voices) —To Thee Cherubim and 
Seraphim continually do cry, ‘“ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth : Heaven and earth are full of 
the majesty of Thy glory.” 

The verse No. 4, at which we now arrive, 
though, what some will always feel, a strangely- 
planned vestibule, may be described as the great- 
est “ Sanctus” (otherwise, hymn of adoration) 
existing in musical art; having some decided pe- 
culiarities of its own, which belong to the ar 
rangement of the text. In every Catholic Mass 
—taking, as the finest instance, the “ Sanctus ” 
of Mozart’s “ Requiem,” *—in that of the great 
Oratorio of modern time, “ Elijah ”—the setting 
begins at once, on the words, * Holy, holy.” In 
this “ Dettingen Te Deum ” the act of adoration 
is also made a piece of procession and pageant 
music (not to speak irreverently), as well asa 
hymn. The myriads of adoring angels and arch 
angels are continually arriving before the steps 
of the great White Throne. There is a wonder- 
ful amount of accumulation in the “ Sanctus” in 
“ Elijah”; I can never hear that chorus without 
a strong and present recollection of ancient Be- 
atifications by the antique Italian painters, in 
which, apart from the principal groups, a tran- 
quil sea of angelic faces rises in the background, 
melting into an ineffable splendor, an impression 
of boundlessness and multitude ; a vision, glori- 
ous, clear, and ample; spreading eastward, south- 
ward, upward, to limits where Faith can hardly 
follow it. There may be somethiug of a like 
feeling, to those who consider the stars on a 
cloudless night, who bethink themselves of vast 
and fathomless distance, of multitude, of a seren- 
ity with which aught that belongs to this planet 
of ours cannot interfere. And this was Mendels- 
sohn’s fancy, in regard to this particular “ Sanc- 
tus.” When he discussed the plan of his “ Eli- 
jah,” and talked of the Prophet, the destroyer of 
Baal’s priests, whose prayer shut up the heavens 
and let loose the rain, he referred to the Prophet, 
as one who, whether man or instrument, had still 
to be rebuked, still to be persecuted, still to be 
shown the nothingness of human littleness ; and 
hence ceme the Desert scene. “ After this’ 
some one asked him, “ what next?” “GOD,” 
was Mendelssohn’s quiet answer. After the 
earthquake and fire, and the still, small voice, 
was to come the vision of celestial glory, “ eter- 
nal in the heavens,” which makes the “ Sanctus” 
the culminating point of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 

This is referred to as an illustration of Han- 
del’s greatness by measurement with Mendels- 
sohn’s. Spiritual as the later master was, the 
earlier one was the more splendid. If, in “Eli- 
jah,” the * Sanctus” has a translucent, quiet glo- 
ry,in the * Dettingen Te Deum” we find a force, 
a monotony, a march (the march of myriads), 
a representation of the scene, together with the 
expression of its purpose, which give the elder 

* Tho weakness of the “Sanctus” in Beethoven's two 
masses, especially in his Missa Solennis, where the verse set 
for solo voices mystertously wanders betwixt major and minor 
keys,—may be noticed as a curious illustration of the prefer- 
ences by which great meu have proved their individuality in 
treating known matters. I venture to say, at the risk of such 
cpinion being confirmed or disproved by time. that oue of the 


loftiest modern settings of the verse, as part of a Mass, will be 
found in the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle ” of M. Gounod. 
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“ Sanctus” its right preéminent. Never were 
any four consecutive notes of the scale made 
more wondrously effective by repetition, than 
those, to the words, 





2. Xu 
& areal =e 
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oi con - tinually 


used first, as accompaniment, afterwards, in every 
change of key, against the one prolonged note, 
given to the words, “ Holy, Holy.” Observe, 
again, how the climax in the “ Hallelujah” of 
“The Messiah,” made by the diatonic ascent of 
the treble voices, on the words 


King of kings, 


is used here again, without any satiety by reiter- 
ation ; leading, after a short return to the original 
phrase, to ther burst of the full chorus, on the 
last repetition of the words, 


Holy, holy! 


and this, further, outdone by the stupendous yet 
simple chords, on the phrase, 


THleaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy gfory, 


with the pedal in the bass, used with wondrous 
amplifying force. The plainness of this chorus, 
built, virtually on a phrase of four notes of the 
scale, may have led it to be undervalued; but 
by no writer who has ever lived, has such colossal 
splendor been reached. This chorus must rank, 
as has been said, with the “ Hallelujah” of “ The 
Messiah,” and with the final chorus, “ The Lord 
shall reign,” in “ Israel ;” albeit it be made up of 
fewer materials than either. 

Some repose may have been found neces- 
sary after such a display of splendor; but the 
words of the Protestant Ilymn are somewhat in- 
tractable ; for they demand incessant praise, and 
thus, perforce, if it be set, as here, in separate 
movements, for variety’s sake, there must be n 
certain anti climax, not altogether in agreemeat 
with what is true in taste. In the verse No. 5, 


Quartet and Chorns.—The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise Thee. The goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets praise Thee. The noble army of Mar- 
tyrs praise Thee. The Holy Church throughout all 
the world doth acknowledge Thee: the Father of an 
infinite Majesty. 
may be seen that sort of recognition of the old 
Romish chant which Handel has elsewhere 
showed in his service-music, especially in his 
* Funeral Anthem,” in the movement, 

He delivered the poor that cried. 


There is one phrase of prose (as the church-sing 
ing vocabulary goes) three times repeated, “ The 
glorious company,” &c.; “ The goodly fellowship,” 
&e.” “ The noble army,” &e., and the responsive 
“ Praise Thee” is also three times varied, for 
contrasting voices. All this is written in solo, 
but in the clause, 


The holy Church throughout all the world, 


the chorus is made to speak in grave, broad, ada- 
mantine music, it may be said, typical of the 
Rock on which Christian Faith was to build its 
shrine, clearly indicating how keen, true, and 
solid was Handel’s general comprehension of his 


text. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





Tue Lonpon Monpay Porutar Concerts.— 
(From the Prospectus for the Fourth Season. )—TVhe 
plan upon which the Monday Popular Concerts 
were instituted, and their form and character as mu- 
sical entertainments, are now so widely known, that 
it is unnecessary to add anything to the explanations 
already published. It was origin: lly intended, 
1859, to give six performances, and to repeat the ex- 
periment, should it turn out successful, from year to 
year. So warm and unanimous, however, was the 
response to this first appeal, an appeal based no less 
upon a faith in the ability of the general public to 
appreciate than in the power of genuine music to at- 
tract and charm, that during the first season the pro- 
posed six concerts were increased to thirteen, during 
the second to twenty-seven, and during the third to 
twenty-four. The programmes of these sixty-four 
concerts (to which must be added eleven, held in 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ) have 
included nearly all the trios, quartets, quintets, and 





double quartets of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, many quartets by Haydn, Dussek, 
Cherubini, Schubert, Spohr, E. J. Loder, A. Mellon 
&e., the most celebrated sonatas and other composi- 
tions for pianoforte, solo or concerted, by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Woelfl, Steibelt, Dassek, Clementi, Pinti, 
Hummel, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Sterndale 
Bennett, Macfarren, &e., and several of the harpsi- 
chord works of Handel, Searlatti, and Sebastian 
Bach, together with a large number of songs, duets, 
and other vocal pieces from the ancient and modern 
schools of Italy, Germany, France and England. 
As executants, in every department, the most emi- 
nent artists have been provided, engagements having 
been contracted with renowued performers abroad as 
well as at home. A constant attendance at St. 
James’s Hall, throughout a series of Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts, was, therefore equivalent to a varied 
course of lectures on the chamter-music of the great 
masters, with practical illustrations by the first pro- 
fessors of the day. 

In the forthcoming series, while many of those 
pieces, vocal and instrumental, which have met with 
the greatest amount of favor will, from time to time, 
as a matter of expediency, be repeated, a fair propor- 
tion of novelty witl help to strengthen the attrac- 
tions and enrich the repertory of the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts. The programme of the first (sixty- 
fifth) concert combines « due admixture of both el- 
ements. The quartets are now heard for the first 
time at St. James’s Hall, and consequently for the 
first time at these concerts. That of Mendelssohn 
belongs to the astonishingly fertile period of his 
early youth which gave birth to the Quartet in EF flat 
(Op. 12), the Quintet in A, and the Ottet in E flat 
(all of which have been given more than once at the 
Monday Popular Concerts), aud immediately prece- 
ded the overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 
first published orchestral symphony (in C minor), 
and the first pianoforte concerto. Like the earlier 
quartet in E flat, it contains a quaint middle-move- 
ment—this time not ‘ canzonetta,” as in the other, 
but ‘ intermezzo””—in which one of the most indi- 
vidual phases of Mendelssohn’s genius is vividly 
predicted. Among the 82 string-quartets of Haydn, 
all that need be said here of the one in F major, is 
what has been said so often of so many of its com- 
panions, “that it is one of the very best and most 
genial of the numerous family.” Beethoven’s sona- 
ta in E flat, for pianeforte alone—a bright example 
of his early genius—will doabtless be recognized by 
a large part of the andience as an old and valued ac- 
quaintance ; Dussek’s in G, for pianoforte and violin 
(the fellow of the one in B flat, which has taken 
such a stand at the Monday Popular Concerts), as a 
more recent one, losing nothing by closer familiarity. 
This sonata was first performed by Miss Arabella 
Goddard and M. Wieniawski, at the twenty-third 
concert of the third season, July Ist, 1861, and, as it 
possesses the same genuine and brilliant qualities as 
its better-known companion, promises, like that com- 
panion, to win back all the popularity in the present 
day which it can hardly fail to have enjoyed in the 
zenith of its composer’s fame. The vocal music 
must speak for itself. 

The reception accorded last season to M. Vieux- 
temps, justified the Director in offering that distin- 
guished violinist a freah engagement, which he has 
accepted. M. Vieuxtemps will lead the five concerts 
preceding Christmas. At the second (Nov. 25th), 
Signor Piatti, and at the fourth (Dee. 9th), Miss Ar- 
abella Goddard, will respectively make their first ap- 
pearances. 

*,* In the course of the ensuing series of con- 
certs the whole of the Posthumous Quartets and last 
pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven will be given ; be- 
sides some revivals from Dussek and other great pi- 
anoforte composers ; a trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello by Auber (composer of Masaniello) ; and 
vocal pieces by Italian, French, German, and Eng- 
lish composers of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. 





Opera Hunting in Germany. 
Paris, Nov. 1, 1861. 

T think that all inquisitive travelers owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Lola Montez’s old friend, Lud- 
wig I., King of Bavaria; for if that artistic old mon- 
arch had not impoverished his country in ornament- 
ing Munich, jhe Bavarian capital would have been a 
very stupid place, and tourists would have been 
greatly bored thereat. Now, it is just the opposite. 

Munich, as it appears to-day, is an esthetic ca- 
price. A man with cultivated and artistic tastes 
finds himself the sovereign of a tolerably wealthy lit- 





tle kingdom, but with a capital as stupid as the stu- 





pidest third-rate town in stupid Germany. He de- 
termines to transform this dull little town into a cap- 
ital whieh, for art and architecture, shall rival the 
great cities of Italy. He builds superb picture gal- 
leries, erects statues and palaces, opens strects, uni- 
versities and theatres, and adorns the walls of the 
new edifices with frescoes. A Basilica, in the old 
style of those in use among the primitive Christians, 
is built to give an idea of the Basilicas of Rome. A 
Loggia, hardly inferior to that of the Piazza del 
Gran Duca, transports one to Florence, In short, a 
traveler unable to visit the Italian cities will find in 
Munich an epitome of their treasures — an Italy in 
miniature. 

The old king still lives, though it is thirteen years 
since he abdicated in favor of his son; the improve- 
meuts he made in Munich all bear testimony to a 
harmless vanity on his part. For instance, the fres- 
coes which adorn the outside walls of the New Pina- 
cothek or gallery of modern painters, represent Lud- 
wiz receiving the homage of savants, painters, poets 
and architects, while various emblematical figures in 
loose drapery are crowning his head with laurel. In 
the great Basilica, a superb sarcophagus of polished 
granite awaits to receive his remains after death ; 
and the numerous statues his munificence has erected 
in Munich bear his name in quite as large characters 
as the names of those to whose memories these stat- 
ues were raised. 

The present king, Maximilian IT., “son of the 
above,’’ as the tombstones say, appears to have in- 
herited the refined tastes of his father and carries 
out, thongh on a more moderate seale, his ideas. He 
is now building a superb triumphal arch between the 
Glyptothek and the building opposite it, so well 
known to all visitors to Munich. To be sure, the 
arch is wholly unnecessary. It commemorates noth- 
ing and nobody, and leads nowhere in_particular. 
But then it looks pretty, and, as Munich seems to 
be built more for the benefit ef tourists than of any- 
hody else, it does not appear out of place. 

They have a Crystal Palace also at Munich, quite 
an elegant and large affair, built for an “Exposition’ 
held some four or The Exposition 
was a failure, drew no crowds. But the building 
remained and has been kept ever since, though what 
to do with it neither king nor any one else can imag- 
ine. It is like the elephant won at the raffle, of no 
use to any one, not even the owner, but a great ex- 
pense and bother to all concerned. 

One of the most interesting places in Munich is 
that of the theatre, I forget the real name of it. On 
one side is the new palace, built much in the style of 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. Opposite is a sort of 
ornamental arcade with frescoes between the pillars. 
Another side is occupied by a row of irregular 
stores, while on the fourth side stands the superb 
Opera House, its fagade rich in columns, capitals 
and frescoes. The centre of this square is orna- 
mented with a fine bronze statue of some defunct 
monarch, who, of course, was a “ Pater Patris.” 
(It is worthy of note that every town in Germany 
has an equestrian statue dedicated to some king or 
duke, who is always mentioned on the pedestal as 
having been either the “ Father of his Country ” or 
the “ Friend of his People.’’) 

This theatre of Munich completely meets my ideal 
ef what an opera house ought to be. Large, rich in 
decorations, comfortable as to seats, cheap as to 
prices, crowded as to audience, and wnexceptionable 
as to stage appointments ; such is the Munich theatre 
on an opera night. It was my good fortune to hear 
performed there Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” The solo 
singers were excellent, the chorus super-excellent ; 
and the performance altogether one of those rich 
treats which an opera goer loves to recall with de- 
light, and rolls like a sweet morsel under his tongue. 
Then the Munich people show a kindly appreciation 
of that glorious creature, Donizetti, and his “ Don 
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Sebastian,” an opera quite unknown in America, ul- 
ternates with the works of the standard German 
composers. 

+ * * ¥ * * ¥ 

I have just been on an opera hunt. Unable to go 
over the Alps and once more visit dear Italy, I con- 
cluded that the next best thing would be to go opera 
hunting in Germany. The newspapers said a good 
deal about Mozart’s “ Idomeneo ”’ which was on the 
boards at Stuttgardt. So I trotted off to Stuttgardt. 

When I say I trotted off to Stuttgardt, I wish the 
phrase to be understood in a purely poctical sense ; 
for actually I didn’t trot at all, but went in the rail- 
road car, Stuttgardt proved to be a gem of a place ; 
quite a little Versailles. There was an elegant roval 
palace, clegant fountains, elegant statues, an old cha- 
teau, a so-so-ish cathedral, and a curious old tower, 
attached to the palace; all surrounded by vine-clad 
hills. Item, a fine theatre, but alas! it was closed 
for two nights. Of course there had been a perfor- 
mance the night before I came, and there would be any 
number of peaformances after I had left. But for 
me, alas! no “ Idomeneo.” 

So I rushed off to Carlsruhe, ouly a few hours’ 
ride. Being a ducal town and the residence of the 
court of the duchy of Baden, I knew there must be 
a theatre there. So there was, ard I arrived just in 
time for the performance, which, instead of being 
lyric, was only a German translation of a French com- 
edy. ‘‘ Lastnight we had Ristori playing here,” said 
my landlord, “and next week we shall hava Mo- 
zart’s ‘Zauberflote’ sung.”” Which was very conso- 
ling. 

Carlsruhe is one of those places in which an 
American would dwindle, peak and pine away to 
nothing, if he had to stay there more than an hour. 
It is buily in the shape of a fan, the streets radiating 
from the ugly ducal palace, and presenting nothing 
of interest. Te be sure there is in the principal ave- 
nue a little stone pyramid with an illegible inscrip- 
tion and a hermless statue to some “ Grossherzog ”’ 
or other, who was, of course, a Pater Patria. Then 
the Ducal palace has a large, damp park belonging 
to it, which is very shady and muddy. 

So I tan away to Heidelberg. Of course the the- 
atre was closed, but there was the glorious old castle, 
with the lovely view of the Neckar valley, quite as 
refreshing as any opera that can be known or men- 
tioned. And that terrace! Well, I suppose every- 
body who has seen Heidelberg will acknowledge 
tha’ no description can do it justice, while those who 
have not, will not be interested in anything I can 
say about it. Only, a hint. Try and visit it in 
autumn, when the rich foliage in which the castle 
nestles is tinged with the richest tints of yellow, of 
purple, of brown, of scarlet, of gold. After that 
you will treasure your reccllection of Heidelberg as 
“a joy forever.” 

Precious little time to spare! This very night an 
opera at Mayence! only one hour off! Gounod’s 
“ Fanst,”” — something I have a great curiosity to 
hear. There’s a train at 2. 20, and a train at 5 P.M. 
Will wait for the latter and in the meantime stroll 
about the valley of the Neckar. 

Terrible disappointment! The 5 P.M. train 
proves to be a baggage train and creeps along at 
snail’s pace, pausing an hour at one of the way sta- 
tions. Result is that I arrive in Mayence too late 
for the opera! The next morning I hear at the 
breakfast table that it was a great success, and will 
be repeated “in a few days.” 

Begin to feel pathetic and tender on the subject of 
operas, and quote Moore: 

* Has hope like the bird in story ” 
Which flitted from tree to tree, 
With the talisman’s glittering glory, 
Has hope been that bird to thee? 
From flower to flower alighting, 
Did she the bright gem display, 
And when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair jewel away ? 











Just substitute “ opera” for “ talisman ” and “ city” 
for “ flower,” and you have my case exactly. 

Nothing better to do than to go to Frankfort ; so 
the next morning I tread the strects of that city, and 
am reduced to such astate of operatic exhaustion, 
that I can only smile sardonically when I see by the 
affiche that Lortzing’s “ Undine” was given at the 
theatre the night before, and that various operatic 
attractions are announced for next week. But I de- 
rive solace from the King on the Bridge. 

The King on the Bridge is to me one of the fea- 
tures of Frankfort, though guide books say nothing 
about him. The King is of brown stone, and stands 
on a recess at the middle of the old bridge which 
crosses the Main. The King is arrayed in his royal 
robes and wears a crown on his head, while his long 
flowing beard imparts a calm majesty to his thought- 
ful features. One hand grasps a sword and the other 
holds a globe, and there, night and day, stands this 
symbol of imperial power, gazing far up the Main, 
and seemingly keeping watch over the good old city 
of Frankfort ; and yet I have never heard the slight- 
est mention made of the King on the Bridge. 

What’s this ! to-morrow night an opera at Darm- 
stadt! Weber’s “ Der Freyschiitz.” To be sure, 
I’ve secn the opera over and over again, but what of 
that? Its a pity to hunt so long in middle Germany 
for opera, and, after all, leave the country discomfi- 
ted. Then Darmstadt is only an hour or two off, 
and can’t be any more stupid than Carlsruhe. A 
companion offers, and the die is cast; off we go to 
Darmstadt. 

Plenty of time and no trouble; for with me is a 
correspondent of a London daily paper, who writes 
to his journal something about the place. ‘Can I 
fish your account for Dwight?” Task. ‘ You can 
fish,” he says, “ but give credit.” So I close this 
communication, sending you the result of my fishing, 
which you may print or not, and which releases 
from all further trouble in the matter, and closes the 


German opera hunt of TROVATOR. 


A Day in Darmstadt. 
THE RESULT OF THE FISHING. 
(From the London Star and Dial.) 
Darmstadt, Nov. 12. 


There are in Central Europe quite a number of 
quiet, obscure little capitals, which tourists, hasten- 
ing to more attractive places, know only as the buf- 
fets of the railway lines. Such is Carlsruhe—such 
is that really charming spot Stuttgart—such is sleepy 
Cassel—such even the almost classical Weimar—and 
such the unpretending chief city of Hesse Darmstadt, 
aplace which, in view of an approaching royal wed- 
ding, will not be always as uninteresting to the Eng- 
lish men and women as it has been hitherto. 

One cannot very easily get enthusiastic about 
Darmstadt, although it is quite possible to live there 
very contentedly, especially if one were an amiable 
young princess about to marry an accomplished 
prince, and reside in the really attractive grand du- 
cal palace, which will be the home of the Prince 
Louis and the Princess Alice; and I can_ readily 
imagine that when one gets familiar with the sober, 
chareh-going, slightly slumberous Hessians, and is 
admitted into “ society,” there will be still more to 
make a residence in Darmstadt agreeable ; but as to 
getting ecstatic or enthusiastic over the prospect, I 
still maintain that it is not easily done. 

My own experience of Darmstadt is only that 
which any English visitor may acquire by a day’s de- 
lay on the way to Baden or Switzerland. Leaving 
the cars at the station, there is a little space of shrub- 
bery, some weak-looking wall, a modern gate called 
the Rhein Thor, some very young and pudding- 
headed Hessian soldiers, and you are in Darmstadt. 
Directly ahead stretches a wide street, lined on either 
side with light brown houses, quite modern, quite un- 
pretending, and monotonously stupid. A short walk 
and this street expands into a little square, adorned 
with a high column, on the top of which stands a 
bronze statue of one “Grossherzog,’’ named Ludwig, 
who, the inscription tells us, was the friend of the 
people. Ludwig is apparently performing the globe 
feat so popular in the circus, for he is balancing him- 
self on the top of aspherical bronze affair, and seems 
to be in imminent danger of toppling over if he 





should make a false step. However, he has manag- 
ed to keep his St. Simon Stylites position since 1847. 
The column on which this feat of equilibrium takes 
place isa really elegant affair, and a fit ornament 
for any city. 

After this little square the street, as if somewhat 
alarmed at what it had done, contracts again and 
leads directly to the ducal palace, where it debouches 
into a large square, and then and there gives up the 
gliost, 

The first view of the palace is by no means im- 
posing, its most commonplace front being presented 
to the principal street. For this singular palace has 
four utterly different fagades. The first is too shab- 
by to deeerve description, and, as_ before stated, is 
unfortunately the first presented to the stranger. The 
main front, looking upon a triangular open place, is 
after the style in vogue during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. There is a large portal, regular rows of 
windows, a little balcony, and a gilded coat of arms 
with an inscription in abreviated Latin placed near 
the top of the building, so high that no one without 
telescopic vision, an eagle-eye, or an opera-glass, can 
possibly read it. The third front is, to use an Hiber- 
nianism, aback. It looks upon a pretty wide street, 
and is irregular, ugly, and strangely wanting in win- 
dows. The moat, which surrounds the chateau (and 
is now filled with shrubs and plants instead of water) 
expands on this side into quite a large garden or 
valley well shaded with trees and vines. The fourth 
facade is utterly peculiar. Indeed, itis no fagade at 
all, but a conglomeration of little fronts and backs, 
and sides of buildings and wings belonging to the 
palace. There are gable ends in the quaint style 
seen so often in Holland ; there are parapeted walls ; 
there is a low gothic portal approached by a draw- 
bridge, and half covered with ivy ; indeed, the Flem- 
ish and Gothic seem to be mixed up in picturesque 
confusion, far more attractive to the eye than the 
showy formality of the main front. Opposite is the 
entrance to the public gardens or parks of the duke, 
and from this entrance the best view of the palace 
is obtained; and the visitor, as he glances at the 
vista of trees behind, and at that giant pile of Flemish 
gables and peaks before him, wonders how it hap- 
pened that quiet, formal Darmstadt should contain 
so very pretty a piccure of quaint architecture and 
fine old woodland. And he will confess that the 
ducal palace is altogether a very curious affair, quite 
unlike any he has seen before. 

I did not sce the State apartments, but they can- 
not be very large, as the best rooms in the palace—at 
least those having the most agreeable frontage—are 
devoted to the museum. This institution contains, 
besides the usual display of wearisome curiosities, an 
admirable display of models of celebrated ancient 
and modern buildings, and a fair numismatie collec- 
tion, particularly rich in Russian coins. The miner- 
alogical cabinets are arranged with the utmost care 
and neatness, and ‘“ Derbyshire” has very largely 
contributed to the specimens. The picture gallery 
of the palace is much more extensive than I had any 
reason to expect, and deserves the attention of ama- 
teurs. There are some excellent Guidos, and a very 
remarkable San Sebastian, the best picture of Mengs. 
A series of four portraits of the younger members of 
the ducal family has just been placed in the gallery, 
and attracts no small attention. 

There is a very curious picture in one of the rooms 
representing Darmstadt in 1746, or rather what can 
be seen of it from the open square near the old chat- 
eau, the circular tower of which still remains. The 
perspective of this picture is most amusingly incor- 
rect, and a band of soldiers in the distance (wearing 
by the way the Preojabanski helmets of Russia) are 
quite as large on the canvass as the figure supposed 
to be half a mile nearer to the spectator. In the 
foreground the ducal family is seen starting on a ride, 
the duke occupying the first carriage, preceded by 
servants and outriders in elaborate livery. In the 
next carriage is the duchess, sitting in as solemn and 
isolated a grandeur as if she were the Empress of all 
the Russias. Ladies of the court follow in other car- 
riages. Strange to say, the crowd of people in the 
square pay not the slightest attention to this princely 
cortége, but are very intent in applauding a company 
of strolling players. Only one solitary courtier takes 
off his hat and makes a low bow as the carriage of 
the duke passes by. 

The principal church in Darmstadt, the one which 
the Princess Alice will probably attend—is one of 
the oldest affairs in the church line I have ever en- 
countered. It is built diagonally across a narrow 
little “piazza,” and has a very,discontented look as if 
it were edging about to escape from its narrow quar- 
ters, and failing to do so had gushed out into buttres- 
ses and queer projecting points, like an_ irritated 
hedgehog in a narrow cage. I attended Sunday 
morning service in’this unhappy church. In the 
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THE CANTATA. All men, all things . . ° 
Alles, alles. 


Praise thou the Lorp . . » . . ° 
Lobe den Herrn. 


Sing ye praises ; . . . ° . . 
Saget es. 


All ye that cried unto the Lorp . Me ae 
Sagt es die thr. 


I waited for the Lorp . . . e 7 ° 
Ich harrete des Herrn. 


The sorrows of death ‘ ‘ 5 > ‘ ; 
Der strike des todes. 


The night is departing . . . ° . . 
Die nacht is vergangen. 


Let all men praise the Lorp oe ee ee 
Nun danket alle Gott. 


My song shall be alway thy mercy , ; . 
Drum sing’ ich mir meinem Laede. 


Ye nations offer to the Lorp ‘ . ‘ 5 . 
Ihr vélger bringet her dem Herrn. 


R ‘ ; Cuorvs 


Air & Cuorvus 


° : Recit & Air 


Cuorvs 


a Duet & Cuorvus 
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street near each door was a little stand with a coliec- 
tion box, which any adventurous thief could easily 
have whisked off. The interior of the building looks 
small, though it really seats a vast number of people. 
Wide galleries extend on two sides, while over the 
door way, and in the place usually occupied by the 
organ loft, is a gigantic wood and glass cage, shaped 
like an organ case, and intended for the ducal family. 
The organ is in one of the side galleries. The choir 
consists of over one hundred children, led by an en- 
ergetic individual who is perched on a little out-jut- 
ting ledge of gallery near the pulpit, and makes him- 
self conspicuous by sawing the air with his arm in 
beating the time for the children. The music, how- 
ever, does infinite credit to his skill asa leader. No- 
where in Germany have I heard those grand old 
chorals—especially that one known in England as 
“Luther’s Judgment Hymn ’”’—given with more sub- 
lime effect. As the glorious strains sung by the en- 
tire congregation, with the clear shrill voices of the 
children rising high above all, fill the entire church 
with its devotional harmony, the dim little interior, 
the ugly galleries, the preposterous ducal cage, are for- 
gotten, and the rapt listener sees nothing, is consci- 
ous of nothing but the rich strains sung by that earn- 
est congregation who sing with the spirit and the 
understanding also. 

They have a good theatre at Darmstadt, situated 
near the palace; very handsome without, but 
rather small, not to say shabby, within. — 
The orchestra is good and the singers fair. The 
members of the chorus are preternaturally ugly, 
even for chorus singers—the men being short and 
heavy, like elephants, and the women tall and gaunt, 
like giraffes. They sing well, however, and the 
Darmstadt opera will bear comparison with any in 
Germany, excepting that of Munich or Berlin. I 
saw Weber’s “ Freischiitz”” given the other night 
with excellent effect, the “machinery” of the “Wolf’s 
Glen” supernatural demonstrations being so good, 
that for the first time in my remembrance the blink- 
ing owls, and skeletons, and dragons, and nondes- 
cripts, and fireworks, called forth no derisive shouts 
of laughter. 

The public buildings of Darmstadt are so very few 
that when I have added to those previously named a 
curious circular church lighted from the top, like the 
Pantheon, bearing the simple inscription “Deo,” I 
have mentioned all which attract the attention of the 
stranger. Unlike Carlsruhe, the streets are narrow 
and irregular, with the exception of those running 
up from the principal gates of the city. There is 
one avenue, however, lined entirely with curious 
and picturesque houses, presenting their gable ends 
to the street, and separated from each other by wide 
passages, each house being exactly like its next door 
neighbor. Yet, as a general thing, the streets of 
Darmstadt are uninteresting, and the houses charac- 
terless, as specimens of architecture. There are, 
near the entrance to the park, a pair of stone statues 
of merit, erected recently to certain dukes, of whom 
nobody ever heard, and who died over a century 
ago. 

Murray’s “ Guide Book” speaks rather slightingly 
of Darmstadt, but gives certain statistics about the 
ro. to which I refer those interested in the subject. 

have only attempted to sketch a few of the objects 
that meet the eye in strolling lazily through the city, 
and to remind those travellers who may be passing 
that way, that Darmstadt is worth a day’s time, and 
that the picture gallery will occupy three or four 
hours very pleasantly. The hotels are tolerable, but 
English newspapers are unknown in the cafés. In 
the eventuality to which allusion has been made of 
late, Darmstadt will be suddenly invested with new 
interest to English society, and this is my only ex- 
cuse for writing so much about this quiet, unpretend- 
ing place, so invariably snubbed by guide-books and 
tourists. 





A New Musical Conservatoire in London. 


The Royal Academy of Music has at last met with 
an antagonist. A new school has just been founded 
at St. James’s Hall, under the title of ““ The London 
Academy of Music.”” The prospectus looks formid- 
able and imposing. Dr. Henry Wylde is Principal ; 
Herr Molique, Professor of Harmony and Composi- 
tion; Sigs. Schira and Manual Garcia are appointed 
heads of the Italian vocal classes; Herr Janza ap- 
appears as teacher of the violin, M. Paque of the 
violoncello and Herr Oberthur of the harp; Sig. 
Maggioni is set down as instructor of the Italian 
language ; and Mr. Ryder of the Princess’s Theatre 
is engaged to give lessons in elocution. Other pro- 
fessors, in various branches, we are informed, are in 
contemplation ; while a governor and superintend- 
ent for the ladies loom in prospective. The special 
object of the new Academy is to impart “a complete 
musical education to vocal and instrumental students, 





by means of the best London professors,on the mod- 
erate fees of the Continental institutions.” This, 
although it might be more euphoniously expressed, 
is sufficiently clear. The best musical instruction, at 
the cheapest charges, will, no doubt, prove a desider- 
atum, cannot fail to excite attention, and must end in 
receiving universal support and patronage. The 
appointment of Dr. Wylde, as principal, or head of 
the Academy, is perfect guarantee that there will be 
no lack of energy in the management ; while the en- 
gagement of Herr Molique, as Professor of Harmony 
and Composition, proves that the very highest talent 
in the most important department has been secured. 

For further particulars we must refer those inter- 
ested in the matter to the preliminary announcement 
which appeared in last week’s advertisement, pending 
the issue of a complete prospectus which may be 
shortly expected. Inthe meanwhile we feel called 
upon to make afew remarks respecting the estab- 
lishment of a school which aims at indoctrinating 
the youths and maidens of England in every branch 
of a musical education, and is competing with, if 
not endeavoring to supersede, a well-grounded and 
time-honored institution, which has found favor in the 
highest quarter, and which has never wanted a help- 
ing hand from those who could best afford to give 
it. 

We cannot pretend to throw dust in the eyes of 
our readers. They as well as ourselves know that 
the London Academy of Music has been started in 
direct opposition to the Royal Academy of Music — 
just as the New Philharmonic Concerts were intend- 
ed to rival the Old Philharmonic Society. Dr. 
Wylde is the great musical reformer of the day, and 
no doubt thought that the old Conservatory in Ten- 
terden Street was capable of being improved upon. 
So we think ; but since reformation involves greater 
difficulty and more responsibility than conservation, 
it behoves the director of the New Academy to. be 
heedful that he promises no more than he can carry 
out, and that the changes and innovations he con- 
templates on the old régime may be such as every- 
body can understand and appreciate. If better teach- 
ing be proffered at less charges in the London Acad- 
emy, the inevitable result will be that the Royal Acad- 
emy must succumb, in spite of prestige, and the 
power that years and acquaintance never fail to con- 
fer. If, on the other hand, the instructions indicate 
no improvement, and the terms are not more econo- 
mic, the elder conservatory must triumph. In short, 
the amelioration must be obvious and positive to 
effect any good. 

It seems somewhat strange that while, in the furn- 
ished programme of the new Academy, two Italian 
singing-masters are named, no name of an English 
master appears. Is there any dearth of English vo- 
cal teachers in the metropolis ? or is English singirg 
ata discount? We could supply some half-a-dozen 
eminent names as a satisfactory answer to the former 
question ; while the establishment of the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera of late years and the rapid rise of Music 
Halls in all directions, if proof were wanted, would 
demonstrate that the national song is more in favor 
than ever. We must suppose, then, that the English 
vocal teachers are included in those “other profes- 
sors in various branches,” upon whom Dr. Wylde 
has not yet affixed the seal of his selection. In the 
prospectus of an English Academy, however, it 
would have read better had the Italian masters been 
overlooked.—London Musical World. 





Rameav AND MEYERBEER.—The following let- 
ter from Meyerbeer to the celebrated French critic, 
Jules Janin, has appeared in the Paris papers : 

“ Your last letter was directed to me at Koénigs- 
berg while I was still in Berlin, where I am working 
like a youth, notwithstanding the threescore and ten 
years kindly allotted me erewhile by people whose 
liberality seemed to me to be without limits. As it 
is not till the 18th of this month that I am expected 
at Konigsberg, where I am to organize the grand 
Court concert, I have time to answer you, and I shall 
tell you at once how astonished I was at the little 
sympathy and forwardness (empressement) which the 
name of Rameau has elicited among you; he was, 
nevertheless, one of the glories of your Opera ; one 
of your masters in the art of music ; he afforded you 
a relief from Lulli and prepared the way for the ad- 
vent of the chevalier Gluck. 

“Thus his family had every right in the world to 
meet in Paris itself with that assistance and support 
which have not been refused on several repeated oc- 
casions to the descendents of Racine, to the grand- 
daughters of the great Corneille. To a certainty, 
had I been in Paris, I should have incognito paid 200 
francs for my stall, and I rely on your kindness to 
forward that sum to those good people who must be 
so unhappy at finding themselves deceived in expec- 
tations so justly founded. I send you at the same 





time a written authority for M. Gazot, the author’s 


agent, by which I renounce all my dues for the frag- 
ments of my operas played on the benefit night of 
the illustrious and unfortunate family of Rameau. 

“Why are you not at Kénigsberg for the day of 
the coronation? Why are you not even simply at 
Berlin? What splendid musical festivals are in 
preparation! As for me it is my pleasure as well as 
my duty iu the office I hold to compose the Grand 
March which will be executed at Koenigsberg at the 
moment when the royal cortége proceeds from fhe 
castle to the church for the coronation. I intend in 
addition to write a hymn, which is to be executed on 
the day of the King’s, our sire’s, return into his good 
city of Berlin. Add to this that I have promised to 
compose an overture for the grand concert of the 
four nations which the London Exhibition is to give 
next spring in the Crystal Palace at the opening of 
the Great Exhibition. 

“This is what detains me here, what has occupied 
me this autumn, and will occupy me this winter and 
the beginning of next spring ; but, my dear friend, 
if God will grant us to live, we shall meet again, I 
hope, next year, relieved of all anxiety, in that hos- 
pitable city, that gentle Spa, all resonant with tho 
plash of fountains and the murmurs of green oaks. 

“Your affectionate MEYERBEER.” 





English National Music. 


Messrs. Epitors: —In the Journal of Novem- 
ber 16, several extracts were given from “ The New 
Work on National Hymns, by Richard Grant 
White.” In these extracts, I remarked some asser- 
tions that surprised me not a little, taken, as they pro” 
fess to be, from a “ Work,” and therefore making 
some pretensions, of course, to historical accuracy. 
Mr. White says : 

“In one respect, at least, we faithfully preserve a 
distinctive trait of our race, we have no national mu- 
sic. In this deficieney the English are peculiar 
among all the people of the earth. There is no na- 
tional English music, we have brought none over 
with us, and we have originated none since we left 
the old home. There are songs, indeed, which 
are called English ballads, and there are certain very 
correctly written glees, mostly dolorous in their char- 
acter; and, also, English church ‘services’ or sacred 
music, by which such words as ‘ We praise thee’ 
and ‘O, be joyful,’ can be sung in a sufficiently peni- 
tential manner. But all this has no distinctive char- 
acter, except it be that character which forbids it to 
be called musie by any other civilized people, or to 
be listened to with patience by those among our- 
selves who happen to have musical organizations and 
cultivated taste.” 

For the honor of my country, I beg to deny the 
above sweeping and superficial assertion of the non- 
existence of any “national English music.” I can 
find but one excuse for it. I suppose Mr. White to 
be a warm patriot who labors under the impression 
that England is about to declare war on account, 
perhaps, of the Mason and Slidell affair, and who 
thinks that one way of making one’s own troops 
fight well, is to render the enemy as unamiable as 
possible in their eyes; so he goes to work, on the 
principle that “ all’s fair in love or war,” at his own 
speciality (which I presume to be music, as he writes 
a “work ” on one of its branches), to carry out his 
idea. Mr. White’s remarks are really fit to rank 
among the prejudices of past centuries, when Eng- 
lishmen, of very tolerable education for their day, 
fancied most Frenchmen to be a set of frog-eating, 
lantern-cheeked Jean Crapauds, who wore dress-coats 
in rainy wintry weather; and when the French, in 
their turn, took every John Bull for a large-waist- 
coated individual with red hair, very perfidious, very 
churlish, very much addicted to swearing, and per- 
petually and carnivorously hungry for “ ros-bif.”” 

There is no national English music, says Mr. 
White. Then Busby, Burney, Hawkins, Chappell 
and others, in their histories (without taking more 
scarce antiquarian accounts and collections to wit- 
ness), have been deceiving us all this time, and Eng- 
lishmen’s ears have been listening, for so many cen- 
turies, to something else than national songs, as they 
so fondly imagined them to be! Has it not been 
hitherto accepted, as an historical fact, that British 
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harpers were famous before the Norman Conquest ; 
that they then traveled from castle to palace, house 
and hut, singing the ancient songs of the country ? 
Songs, both Saxon and Danish, that were regarded 
as “ national and ancient” at the time of the Con- 
quest! Busby considers that the most interesting 
period in the history of English music, as regards 
the creation of popular melodies, was about Chau- 
cer’s time, the latter end of the fourteenth century ; 
and, through that and. the following hundred years, 
music was so highly esteemed by the people, that 
the minstreis were better paid than the clergy ; 
while the people, not having any permanent registers 
for the songs composed by the minstrels and by 
themselves (such registers existing for sacred music 
only), were obliged to hand them down to posterity 
“by word (or song) of mouth.’’ In consequence of 
the uncertainty of such a means of preservation, 
thousands of these songs have probably been swept 
away: but hundreds still exist, to prove that the 
English have a national music. And what a rich 
varied mine of melody it is ! 

Mr. White, in speaking of “God Save the 
Queen,” as though though this were the sole national 
(according to one version of the word patriotic) air 
we have, surely forgets ‘“ Rule Britannia,” a finer 
song; and has Mr. White never heard of ‘ Old 
King Cole,’”’ “ Ye Gentlemen of England,” “ Heart 
of oak,” “In the spring-time of the year,” ‘ The 
hunt is up,” “ Sally in our alley,” “ Oh, willow, wil- 
low,” “Joan, to the May-pole,” “ Sweet day, so 
cool, so calm, so bright,” the sea songs, Robin 
Hood’s songs, &c., &c.,% All genuine national 
songs, imbued, on the faith of an Englishwoman, 
(in spite of Mr. White’s declaration that “ English 
ballads have no distinctive character”) with charac- 
ter, melancholy, gay, vigorous, as the sentiment may 
require ; generally wedded to fine words, ofien of 
historical interest; really unaffected and hearty, orig- 
inal melodies ; true people’s songs. 

Nor do these ballads lie in the dead letter of anti- 
quarian collections alone; nor do they only live in 
the saloon and concert-room ; they are still occasion- 
ally to be heard from the mouths of the people. Milk- 
maids, at their sweet work in green Devonshire val- 
leys, with the fresh breath of morning, or the mild 
light of evening about them,—boys, bravely swallow- 
ing down the frosty midnight air, as they go from 
house to house, chanting the Christmas carol,— 
young and old country folks, gathered together on 
May morning, still, in a few retired nooks, setting up 
the traditional Maypole,—sing them. And how 
often, sitting under asloe bush, with the Weald of 
Kent stretching into the blue distance before me, 
have I heard them, floating fitfully down the wind, 
rung out from distant village church-bells! 

That English glees are “ mostly dolorous in char- 
ater,” very hilariously I deny! But no defense is 
needed for this peculiar genre of composition, well 
known and admired even among amateurs. 

The Puritan Fathers certainly left all this behind 
them,as Mr. White intimates. It was in perfect 
consonance with their principles to do so. They 
doubtless regarded so profane an art as a contrivance 
of the devil, and selected the least pleasing of psalm 
tanes to use in public snd private worship, lest the 
ear should for « moment distract the mind from con- 
tinual reflection on total depravity. It would be well 
if American church choirs made a little more use of 
the excellent compositions (so abused by Mr. White) 
in sacred mnsic of Arne, Tallis, Boyce, Purcell, 
Arnold, Bull, and other English musicians, in place 
of the often incorrect “adaptations” from these, and 
the poorly arranged “selections from classic com- 
posers”? &c., which it is a misery to sing, and which 
must certainly place many hearers in a state of mind, 
universally uncomfortable as any Puritan de pur 
sang could desire. 

Most Scotch and Irish melodies are poetic and 





beautiful exceedingly ; so are many Polish and Rus- 


sian national songs; the varied beauties of the 
German Volkslieder have been everywhere acknow- 
ledged ; the collection of some 250 national English 
songs, recently published by Chappell of London, 
now puts it in the power of all to enjoy the English 
popular songs also, without the trouble of selecting 
for themselves. This edition, admirably arranged 
by Macfarren, is a national monument, superior far 
to Sir John Stevenson’s selections from the airs of 
Ireland ; while the arrangement, as regards the pre- 
servation of in-born character, is better than the Beet- 
hoven, Haydn and other accompaniments, &c., to the 
Scottish songs. The words are preferable to Moore’s ; 
they are mostly the simple, natural expression of the 
people’s poets ; instead of a refined, exquisite, but 
misplaced and untruthful adaptation of those feel- 
ings to the taste of over-delicate and sometimes af- 
fected sensibilities. 

Would the Irish Balfe and Wallace, would the 
English Bennett, Hatton, Glover, and others, resort 
to the people’s songs, their true well-spring of inspir- 
ation, would they employ the national coloring in 
their compositions, as did Beethoven, Weber, Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn, then there might be some hope 
for England to possess, not only a rich national song 
music, but also an original and characteristic school 
of opera and oratorio ! F. M. R. 
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Mosic 1n Ta1s NumBer. — Continuation of ‘‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 





Chamber Concerts. 
Messrs. KreIssMANN, LEONHARD AND 
Ercnnera. 


In Chickering’s hall last Saturday evening the 
last seat was taken. The room overflowed —a 
rare thing for such concerts even in times of 
peace — with people eager to listen to the fourth 
and last of these delightful soirées. The feast 
this time offered no large concerted pieces, if we 
except the “ Kreutzer” Sonata, but was made 
up wholly of choice little solos, each a fine poetic 
gem, and all admirably contrasted and combined. 
Little, though, only as compared with Trios, 
Quintets and the like ; for such things as the 
“ Chaconne,” the “ Ballade,” the “ Liederkreis,” 
may be considered great. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
a. Marchn Characteristique, op 121, No. 1. Schubert. 
1 {* Polonaise, op. 3 F A. Saran 
c. Marche Characteristique, op. 121, No. 2..Schubert 
Messrs. Dresel and Leonhard. 


2. An die ferne Geliebte. ........... 0... 0005 Beethoven 
A. Kreissmann. 





a. Und wiissten die Blumen. . 
3 fs DED. sus Chatcencames Op. 23.$ R. Franz 
c. Er ist gekommen. . . Op. 5, 
4, Andante from Concerto for Violin........ Mendelssohn 
J. Bichberg. 

Part IT 
ee ee ee Bach 
J. Eichberg. 

BD Dann ts OR 6 ovis ov kt ie cpnsn vase ceases Chopin 
Hl Leonhard. 
Te Schubert 
A. Kreissmann. 

4. Sonata far Violin and Piano, op. 47........ Beethoven 


Messrs. Eichberg and Leonhard. 

The three four-hand piano pieces were full of 
fine originality. The Marches by Schubert, ea 
ger and rapid, keep on with insatiate reiteration 
of the same crisp, fiery little rhythmic phrase, as 
if possessed with an impetus that must go on for- 
ever. The clean struck chords almost give out 
electric sparks. Perhaps two of them together 
were too long, considering such monotony of 
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movement.—if we can use the term of anything 
so beautiful and full of life. 

Saran, the young pupil and friend of Franz, 
has twice before (in an original theme with var- 
iations, and in his “ Fantasie-Stiicken”) given un- 
mistakable proofs of an original and fine genius 
for piano-forte composition. He has _ ideas, 
fresh and poetic in their nature ; and he has al- 
ready to a rare degree acquired artistic mastery 
of form and treatment. This Polonaise pleased 
us more than any of the earlier pieces. It is 
extremely beautiful; a piece which one could 
hear with interest after the fine inspirations of 
Chopin and Schumann. How the three pieces 
could be more perfectly conveyed to the audi- 
ence, than they were that evening, it would be 
difficult indeed to imagine. They were played 
to a charm. 

Mr. KreissMANN did a good service in reviv- 
ing our impressions of the beauty and depth of 
feeling of Beethoven’s Liederkreis, or cycle of 
melodies, which sing the different moods and 
verses of a little poem “ to the distant loved one.” 
In his music it is indeed one of the tenderest, 
deepest and most spiritual of love songs. A 
great part of the beauty and the meaning lies in 
the accompaniments, which demand just such a 
pianist as Mr. Dreset. ‘The singer's voice fail- 
ed him in now and then a bigh note, but the 
spirit and feeling ef the piece were well present- 
ed. In the songs by Franz, and in Schubert’s 
wonderfully exciting “ Erl King,” which was ac- 
companied with most graphic power by Mr. 
Dresel, he was remarkably successful. Indeed 
we have rarely heard him sing anything better 
than he did the “ Erl King.” 

Mr. Ercusere’s violin playing won for him 
very warm applause. The Mendelssohn Andante 
melody sang upon the strings in a remarkably 
smooth cantabile style ; only we must say that we 
liked him better when he used to play more 
simply and chastely as regards expression, indulg- 
ing less in a certain sentimental sort of pathos. 
This is too apt to take with an audience, and in 
that way may unconsciously betray an artist out 
of the bounds of his own due reserve. In execu- 
tion the thing was admirable; and still more so 
was the great “ Chaconne” by Bach, which he 
rendered very effectively, albeit not with all that 
breadth and depth and manliness which belong 
only to Joachim among violinists. Mr. Dresel 
played the fitting and unpretending accompani- 
ment put to it by Mendelssohn. 

Mr. LEoNHARD continues to win golden opin- 
ions. He has a poetic touch — which is also a 
fiery and manly one — just right for Beethoven. 
The passion and the reverie of Chopin’s Ballade 
told well their story in his clear, crisp, vital touch 
—that kind of energetic touch under which 
tones spring up, as distinguished from the kind 
which knocks them down. The “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata (piano and violin) was very effectively 
played in both parts, and made a solid, grand con- 
clusion after the exquisite melange. 





MenpeELssoun QuinteTTE Cius. — A large 
audience listened, with interest, on Wednesday 
evening to the following programme (second con- 


cert of the season) : 
Part T. 
1. Quintet. (Clarionette principale.).......... 
First movement—Moderat 
2. 13th Quartet, in B flat, op. 130, (First time.). . Beethoven 
Adagio and Allegro—Presto— Andante con moto—Alla 
danza tedesca—Cavatina, Adagio molto—Finale, Alle- 


gro. 


~sceees Weber 
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Part II- 
8. ** Les Arpeges,”’ solo for Violoncello, on a theme of Beet- 
DI, 6555-0056 004290005 cap 6.054000 06000g 420 Kummer 
Wulf Fries. 
4. Quintet, No. I, in C mimor............ccceeeeceeee Mozart 


Allegro—Andante—Minuetto—Finale, Allegro. 

A “posthumous” Quartet of Beethoven — 
that is. a Quartet of his last period, not “ post- 
humous ” — with all its bewildering intricacies, 
its wondrous alternations of moods fantastic, 
playful, grandly solemn, its confidential revela- 
tions of the inmost of the deep-souled, loving, 
deaf and isolated man —such a Quartet, heard 
now for the first time, does not of course find us 
ready for any full, appreciative comments. We 
avail ourselves, therefore, of the Christmas vaca- 
tion between this and the next concert (fixed for 
January 8th), to try to study and report of it 
more carefully. Meanwhile, we can say that it 
was listened to, through all its movements, with 
the deepest interest and wonder, especially if 
one followed it with score in hand ; and that the 
degree to which the Club had possessed them- 
selves of its peculiarities, and thridded their 
way through its intricacies, making a shapely 
whole of it at all events, really surprised us. 
We would urge it on them strongly, as the best 
thing to be done, if they would not lose the 
pains already taken, and would have us under- 
stand the Quartet and enjoy it fully, that they 
fail not to repeat it, and in the very next concert 
— perhaps in the next two. 

Mozart’s early Quintet, by way of eonclusion, 
formed an agreeable relief and contrast after the 
great Quartet. It is all so smooth, spontane- 
ous, naive and youthful. It sent all away re- 
freshed and cheerful, like cooling grapes and ap- 
ples after dinner. The concert was of happy 
length. Besides these, only the movement from 
Weber’s Quintet, with Mr. Ryan’s clarinet, 
which was relished, and the ’cello solo, finely 
played by Wutr Frirs. on a theme of Beetho- 
ven’s, to-wit, the Adagio from the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata, wlth variations by Kummer, one of the 
best writers for the instrument, one of which in 
difficult arpeggios, showed at least great skill. 





Schubert’s Manuscripts. 

A more particular description of the Autographs 
in possession of A. W. T., and for sale, is as follows : 

1. Part of an Oratorio, upon the Raising of Laz- 
arus. It is the 2d Act and consists of 64 pages, solo, 
recitative, &c., by “ Simon” and 18 pp. of solos and 
chorus—breaking off here. Full orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

2. Mass in G, complete. 4 voices, 2 violins, viola 
Bass and Organ, 2 Trumpets and Drums, ad lib. to 
which Ferdinand Schubert has added Oboes, Clar- 
inets and Bassoons. It is in score, 87 pages. 

3. Part of a String Quartetin C minor. 16 pages 
of the opening movement, (4 pp. in lead pencil). 

4. Part of a P. F. Sonata in C,—Allegro, An- 
dante, Menuetto and Trio. Finale wanting. pp. 14. 

5. Adagio for P. F., in G, 3 1-6 pages. 

6. String Quartet complete in Bb—Allegro, pp. 
16. Andante 31-3 pp. Allegretto 12 pp. 

7. String Quartet G minor—Allegro con Brio, 10} 
pp. Andantino 72-3 pp. Minuetto and Trio 4 pp. 
Allegro, 16 pp. 

8. Opera. “Alfonso and Estrella,” complete except 
the Overture. 3 acts, no spoken dialogue, about 850 
pp., full score. 

9. Part of a number out of the “‘ Zaiiberharfe,’’— 
this is only the vocal parts written out upon what was 
intended to be a full score—16 pp. 





Concerts and operas, of which a crop sprang up 
so unexpectedly these last weeks right in the teeth of 





war, will now cease awhile, to make way for the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays ; — after that, to 
reappear, we hope, with new life and vigor. The 
MENDELSSONN QuUINTETTE CLUB is postponed to 
Jan. 8. The Kretssmann-E1rcunere-LEONHARD 
delightful Soirées are over .—will they not arrange 
us a new series? Cart ZeERRAHN will give us some 
Symphony Concerts after New Year — unless the 
public shall seem to have lost its love for them. The 
Hanpet and Haypn Socrery are of course get- 
ting ready their annual Christmas performance of 
the “ Messiah,” and we trust more good Oratorios 
are to follow, enough to make a season of it. We 
understand that they are studying the “ Dettingen Te 
Deum :”—may a conclusive victory soon furnish an 
occasion for its bringing out in public! 





Our readers eannot have forgotten “the late Mr. 
Brown ”— who as “ Diarist,” biographer of Beet- 
hoven, rectifier of musical statistics generally, and 
much more and better, “still lives.” Well then, 
they will be pleased to know that the ‘‘ Brown Pa- 
pers ’—those charming musical, pathetic, humorous 
stories and sketches, with the fine New England fla- 
vor about them, which are scattered along through 
old volumes of this Journal, are being collected, re- 
vised, added to and published as a book, by Schnei- 
der, an enterprising Berlin publisher. Zn English, 
mind you. For they issue very nice editions of the 
best Engiish and American authors there in Ger- 
many. Of course the market here will be supplied, 
and we are sure the many admirers of A. W. T’s— 
that is to say “ Brown’s’’—agreeable and touching 
stories, will all be eager for a copy. 





Mr. Joun K. Paine, the young organist whom 
our sister State of Maine sends us, and of whose 
musician-like qualities and mastery of Bach and all 
the real organ music we had abundant personal op- 
portunity to be convinced last winter in Berlin, has 
become a resident of Boston, and we can congratu- 
late the Society of the Rev. Dr. Bartol, (the ‘ West 
Church,” in Cambridge street), on having secured 
the services of so able and true an organist. It is 
Mr. Paine’s intention soon to give an Organ Concert 
—which we shall commend most earnestly to all true 
music-lovers. 





We have before us a private letter from Mr. 
TRENKLE, the excellent pianist and teacher, whom 
all our music-lovers must continue to regard as one 
of us, although the state of his health compels him 
to reside in San Francisco. He writes: ‘“ I havea 
great deal to do, and this contributes much towards 
enjoying myself better here. Moreover my health 
is improving, and I manage to live without much 
discomfort — my old enemy, the asthma, becoming 
more gentle, so that I hope he will, perhaps, by and 
by altogether disappear.” 





What is this? Shall we then have prima donna 
bassos, and big Lablaches “ roaring you as gently as 
any nightingale” soprano? Such would seem to 
be the inference from the following newspaper clip- 
ping: 

A Leipsic journal tells us that a physician of the 
name of Pottsdoll has discovered a method by which 
he can artificially produce in anybody’s throat any 
desired quality and register of voice. He creates at 
pleasure bass, baritone, tenor, or soprano voice in 
the human larynx by means of a slight and simple 
operation, quickly performed without pain or dan- 
ger; and in a week or a fortnight at farthest those 
who have snbmitted to it acquire great musical 
powers, however inharmonious the voice may have 
been previously. 





We can easily believe the following, after what we 
have seen of Ronconr on and off the stage of Co- 





vent Garden. The vis comicu of the fellow is not 
more remarkable than his gentlemanly thoughtful- 
ness and self-possession. 

At the theatre of Nice. on the 16th ult., a curious 
incident occurred. In the performance of Za Cene- 
rentola, one of the actresses, Mad. Mistrali Vetant, 
having gone too near the footlights, set fire to her 
dress, but Ronconi: who was singing by her side as 
Don Magnifico, extinguished the flame by pressing 
the dress between his hands. In so doing, strange to 
say, he did not interrupt for a moment the morceau 
he was singing, aud the actress, on her part, deriving 
confidence from his remarkable calmness, went on 
with the performance as if nothing had happened. 
The audience were so pleased with the self-posses- 
sion displayed by Ronconi that they summoned him 
three times before the curtain with loud applause. 


Music Abrowd., 


Paris.—At the Opera Comique, end of October, 
an opera by the Prince Poniatowski, “ A travers le 
Mur” (across the}wall) was reproduced with consid- 
erable interest. At the Théatre Italien, “ the cosmo- 
politan Marta,” as the Revue et Gazette Musicale calls 
it, was given for the debut of Mme. Volpini, who 
charmed the eyes by youth and prettiness, and as a 
singer ‘“‘ was much moved.” 

M. Pasdeloup’s ‘“ Popular Concerts of Classical 
Music,” at the Cirque Napoléon, had commenced 
with great success. The Pastoral Symphony, the 
overture to Oberon, a hymn by Haydn, executed by 
all the stringed instruments, “‘ were never more atten- 
tively listened to, more relished, more applauded at 
the Société des Concerts.” And very cheap: only 
75 centimes (15 cents) to hear Haydn, Beethoven, 
Méhul, Weber, Mendelssohn! says the Revue. The 
same paper for Nov. 31 notices the performance at 
the Imperial Opera of the Trovatore and Pierre de 
Medicis, and the fourth presentation of Gluck’s Al- 
ceste, which was to be repeated weckly, so as to rec- 
oncile its success with the demands of the current 
repertoire and of the debuts. Robert le Diable and 
the Huguenots still have their turn (the Grand Opera 
would not be itself without them) —the latter sung 
by Gueymard, Belval, Mmes. Gueymard, Vanden- 
heuvel-Duprez and Kamackers. M. Faure was to 
make his second debut as William Tell, the part 
which he sustained so well in London. 

Auber’s Siréne, with Roger as Marco Tempesta 
and Mile. Marimon as Zerlina, was to alternate with 
the Postillon de Lonjumeau at the Opera Comique. 
At the Italiens, Don Pasquale was to be sung by 
Mile. Battu, MM. Delle Sedie, Zucchini and Belart. 
At the Lyrique, the new opera Ondine, by M. Semet, 
was in rehearsal; the revival of Jaguarita was re- 
tarded by the illness of Mme. Cabel. 

At the second of M. Pasdeloup’s “‘ Popular Con- 
certs ’’ the people were to hear: Overture to “ Magie 
Flute,”’ Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, a violon- 
cello solo by M. Jacquard, Weber’s Jnvitation a la 
Valse (orchestrated by Berlioz), and the “ Tell” 
overture. A new Mass with grand orchestra, by M. 
Benoist, professor in the Conservatoire, was per- 
formed at the patronal festival Nov. 3, in the church 
of St. Eustache. 











Vienna. — One hundred and thirty concerts are 
already announced for the winter season. Mme. 
Clara Schumann and Joachim are expected, 
Morini was to commence at the Court Opera in 
the part of Arnold in “ Tell.” Soirées for unpub- 
lished compositions have been commenced in the 
rooms of Haslinger. The historical concerts of 
the Conservatoire of the Philharmonic Society will 
take place on the 19th and 26th of January, under 
the direction of Messrs. Hellmesberger and Herbeck. 
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Maillart’s pretty little French opera, Za Clochette de 
U’ Ermite, continues popular. 

Frorence.—Sivori, the violinist, has played three 
times lately at the Teatro Nicolini with the most 
brilliant success At the Pergola they have been 
studying ‘the cosmopolitan Marta,” and Mme. 
Borghi-Mamo, after making a furore in Il Barbiere, 
was to sing in Otello. 


Lerezia.— Complaint was made in the Deutsche 
Musik-Zeitnng, of Vienna, that Bach was so much 
neglected in the Saturday motet sInging by the boys 
in the Thomas-kirche. 'To which some one replies 
that they have sung four motets by Bach in the last 
half year, and that nowhere else is Bach so often 
sung. Moreover he complains of the want of tenors 
and of the changeable nature af the choir, consisting 
wholly of pupils in the Thomas-schule. As to mod- 
ern motets, he reminds that the Thomaner-chor sing 
120 motets in the year, and that Bach wrote only 6, 
Whereupon the editor (of the Vienna paper) sug- 
gests the Cantatas, so many of which lie in the 
Royal Library at Berlin unheard, unpublished. 





London. 


Monpay Porurar Concerts. — The opening 
concert of the fourth season took place on the 18th 
of last month, and is thus reported in the Z7imes : 


The “ Lecture ” on the present occasion, the 65th 
in London, brought, as usual, a vast crowd of ama- 
teurs to St. James’s-hall, and proved as delightful as 
any of its predecessors. Although, shortly after the 
commencement of the last movement of the final 
quartet, “ Professor Vieuxtemps ” was compelled to 
give out a strong hint that music, and especially 
good music, was intended to be heard, and could op- 
ly be heard properly in the absence of disturbing 
elements, a more attentive audience has rarely been 
assembled. ‘The programme was as follows : 


Parr I. 
Quartet, in A minor, Op. 12 (strings)............ Mendelssohn 
Song, ** Now Phoebus sinketh in the west’’.............. Arne 
Song. * Se il padre perdei M, dems > tne duousd sctesecs see Mozart 


[ Bene b Se ececeeeoecns 
v1. 
Sonata, in G major (Violin on ioorte 
Fong, ‘* The Three Ages of Love. . cx mh YS Loder 
ie re rt were sie Mendelssohn 
Quartet, in F major (etrings). ............sccreceveeee Haydon 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Fach piece in the foregoing being a chef d’wuvre 
in its way, and the whole so well balanced that one 
work formed an agreeable relief to the other, the 
selection was one of varied and continuous tnterest; 
so much so that in the course of a performance two 
hours and a half in duration there was not a dull 
moment. Perhaps among all the exrraordinary 
achievements of Mendelssohn’s early youth, the 
quartet in A minor, which begins and ends with the 
expressive little hallad, “ Ist es wahr?” is the most 
extraordinary. The first and last movements are 
more than remarkable enough to have been produced 
by one so young; but the adagio and Intermezzo (the 
first of the Mendelssohnian “ scherzos ’’), viewed un- 
der the circumstances, are really prodigies. Through- 
out the quartet we cannot fail to observe the strong 
influence exercised by Beethoven’s later writings on 
the mind of the young composer ; and, perhaps, if 
we except Schubert’s quartet in the same key, no 
composition on record presents (withont plagiary, he 
it understood) so many features i in common with the 
so-called “ Posthumous” quartets of the author of 
Fidelio, as this very work of Mendelssohn. Its first 
introduction at the Monday Popular Concerts was a 
brilliant success. The “ intermezzo” was rapturously 
encored, and every movement applauded with enthu- 
siasm. M. Vicuxtemps (first violin) never played 
more magnificently. By this one performance, which 
exhibited intellectual culture and executive profi- 
ciency in equal proportions, he justified all the praises 
that have been lavished on his talent, and stamped 
his reappearance among us as a legitimate artistic 
triumph. He was most admirably supported by 
Herr Ries (second violin), Mr. Webb (viola), and 
M. Paque (violoncello). The cheerful and masterly 
quartet of “ Papa Haydn,” with which the concert 
terminated, was forcibly contrasted with the more 
passionate and soaring inspiration of Mendelssohn, 
was just as finely played, just as warmly received, 
and showed that the powdered wig of the staid sexa- 
genarian when covering a head full of poetry could 
exercise as great a charm in its way as the flowing 
locks of the romantic youth. 


Sonata, in E flat, Op. 7 








M. Hallé was the pianist, in stating which we have 
said enough to convince our musical roaders that the 
beautiful sonata of Beethoven (played, as usual, from 
memory) was given throughout with the facility of a 
practised master and the reading of a profound ma- 
sician. The favor which this gentleman enjoys with 
the public was manifested in the tremendous burst 
of applause that awaited him on his appearance in 
the orchestra, and was renewed at every movement 
of the sonata. One of the greatest treats of the eve- 
ning was the execution, by MM. Hallé and Vieux- 
temps, of the fresh and vigorous sonata of Dussek, 
for the rescue of which from unmerited oblivion the 
director of the Monday Popular Concerts is as fully 
entitled to the gratitude of musicians and lovers of 
good music as for the same good office rendered 
some time since to its companion (in B flat), belong- 
ing to the same *‘ Op. 69,” which novv, after half a 
century of silence, is probably as often heard in pub- 
lie as any composition for pianoforte and violin ex- 
tant. Mr. Chappell may be reminded that there is a 
trio in F, and also a quartet in E flat, from the same 
pen, which have not yet been introduced at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts. 

The vocal music was capital. Mademoiselle Flor- 
ence Lancia (her first appearance at these concerts) 
is an artist in the truest sense of the word. In the 
fine air of Ilia, from Mosart’s /domeneo (to which 
the great composer makes special allusion in one of 
the interesting letters to Leopold Mozart, his father), 
and in Mendelssohn’s plaintive “ Znleika,” (No. 1), 
she elicited, hy her chaste and expressive singing, an 
equal measure of sympathy and applause. In the 
first she seemed a little nervous; but in the last she 
was complely mistress of her powers. Mr. Winn, 
one of our most talented and improving bass singers, 
was also deservedly successful, not only with the 
genial and melodious air from Dr. Arne’s Comus 
(which has a touch of Handel, his giant contempo- 
rary, about it), but with the poetical ballad of Mr. 
Loder. The task of accompaniment at the piano- 
forte was, as from the first institution of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, undertaken by Mr. Benedict, to 
replace whom with advantage would be simply im- 
possible. At the next concert (November 25th) the 
programme is to be exclusively selected from the 
works of Mozart. 


Liverroor.—“ There was a larger attendance at 
the concert last @ ening, and particularly in the boxes 
and body of the hall. In addition to Mad. and Mr. 
Goldschmidt, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Sig. Belletti, as 
principals, there were included in that category Sig. 
Piatti, solo violoncello, and Mr. H. Blagrove, violin. 
Mad. Goldschmidt sang splendidly, and we may 
remark, that her reception was of a more enthusiastic 
character than on Monday, and there was a greater 
evidence of appreciation of her powers. Her first 
essay was in the scena from Der Freischiitz, and she 
gave it with enchanting pathos and expression. In 
Mozart’s rondo, “IL Re pastore,” she had ample 
epportanity for the display of herexecution, of which 
she availed herself to the admiration of the audience. 
The well-known ‘ Bird Song,’ and the ‘ Swedish 
Echo Song,’ both of which may be said to be essen- 
tially her own, were executed with brilliancy of style 
and peculiar effects that reminded us more than any- 
thing she sang of the palmy days of Jenny Lind. 
Each was rapturously applauded ; and at the close 
of ‘Echo Song,’ there was almost an ovation by or- 
chestra and audience, who rose en masse and cheered 
her, which she acknowledged by waving her adieu. 
One of the best features of the concert was the duet 
from Lucia, sung by her and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The same remark will apply to the trio ‘ Fia gratia 
al ciel,’ from Fidelio. Mr. Sims Reeves sang even 
better than he did in The Creation. He gave Mol- 
ique’s beautiful song, ‘ When the moon is brightly 
shining,” splendidly, and was encored, with which 
demand he for once condescended to comply, and was 
absolutely cheered as he returned to the orchestra. 
Sig. Belletti shared largely in the honors of the even- 
ing. His rendering of the air ‘ Bravo, bravo, il mio 
Belcore.’ from ZL’ Elisir d’ Amore, was a most finished 
vocal effort, and the pure style in which he executed 
the florid passages, stamped him as an artist of the 
first rank. The song was re-given. Sig. Piatti’s 
performance consisted of two fantasias, in which he 
displayed marvellous execution, and great purity and 
delicacy of tone. In Beethoven’s Choral Fahtasi« 
the vocal portion was not characterized by sufficient 
steadiness. The chorus sang Mendelssohn’s part 
song, “ Praise of Spring,” well, with the exception 
of the trebles being a little flat: but in Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s ‘Summer evening,’ there were several 
hitches, and the piece is of too classical a style to be 
appreciated by a general audience. The overtures to 
Oberon and Figaro were creditably given by the 
band.—ZL. Mercury. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Our native land. A Song of Liberty. 
G. W. Morris. 25 


This is one of the twelve songs selected by the New 
York Prize Committee as the best among twelve hun- 
dred, from which it may be safely concluded that it 
possesses more than average merit. 


Effa Gray. Ballad. E. R. Corey. 25 


One of those simple strains which are quickly 
caught by the ear and easily remembered. It will be- 
come popular. 


A flower thou resemblest. (Du bist wie eine 
Blume). F, Agathe. 25 


A well-known German lyric by Heine, which has 
been set to music perhaps by more composers than 
any other in any language. This new version has the 
merit of simplicity as well as originality, and will 
doubtless make friends. 


Patriotic Song and Chorus. 
J. Otis Sargent. 25 


Capitally adapted for the camp. The words are 
fine and the air spirited. No doubt but the soldiers 
from the old Bay State, who are all full of music, will 
soon make this song resound from their tents and 
camp-fires. 


Massachusetts boys. 


Rockland wildwood. Song. M. S. Pike. 30 


A very pleasing production, to which the author, in 
his concerts, owes a great deal of his success. lt was 
usually performed as a Quartet, with a very pretty 
Echo-effect, in which form it will also be shortly 
issued. The title-page has a lithograph of Rocklawn 
cottage, Pike’s residence. 


Instrumental Music. 


Shadow Air from “Le Pardon de Pléermel.” 
Transcription. Brinléy Richards. 35 


The famous Bravura Air, sung here so far only by 
Carlotta Patti, in an elegant and effective arrange- 
ment for the Piano. 


Marche nationale. G. W. Marston. 25 


A very well written piece of music, of medium 
difficulty. 


Books. 


Tne American Musicat Crass Book. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, Sem- 
inaries, and Normal and High Schools. Con- 
taining Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection 
of Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. By 
Bissell. 50 


Among the numerous wor’s of the kind this new 
candidate for popular favor cannot fail of a promi. 
nence, since its peculiar features are such as will com- 
mend it at once to the patronage of those for whom it 
is chiefly intended. Ilts rudi tal lessons proceed 
with a regularity and precision that cannot fail to fix 
permanently on the minds of the pupil the essentials 
of success in future studies. The exercises are in a 
form to attract the attention; and the selection of mu- 
sic is one of the best if not the superior of all similar 
collections. Principals of Educational institutions, 
music teachers, and others interested in books of this 
class will find it advantageous to examine this vol- 
ume. 








Mustc BY Mar.—Musiec is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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